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ABSTRACT 

All speakers alter language stylistically in response 
to particular social circumstances at the rooroent of speech. 
Additionally, bilingual speakers switch codes. In fact, language 
differentiation and code switching are fundamental to behaving 
bilingually. This article examines how language differentiation and 
code switching developed in a young child exposed to two languages. 
It is concluded that linguistic separation is triggered by various 
factors in the social environment that cue the speaker. In the voung 
child, awareness of the factors that call for one language or rinother 
develops gradually over time as the child's social world expands. 
Moreover, these factors emerge m order of significance as perceived 
by the child. The development of bilingual behavior is clearly a 
sociolinguistic phenomenon in which the child learns not only two 
linguistic systems but also the circumstances in which to use each. A 
10-item bibliography is included. (Author/KSE) 
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AJI speakers alter Unguage itylUiically in response to panirular social 
^ ciirumsiances at the momeni of speech. Bilingual speaken addiitouilly 

swiich TOtiea. Ui:s:iiage d rrereiiiiaiion and code swiiching m fa« are 
^ fun<!dmenial Jo bchaw.:- b.Ungually. Ilitt amcle examines how language 

(JQ d;ifereniialion and code switching developed in the young child expoicd 

lo two Unguages. Ijnguistic separation is triggered by vanous factors in 

ihe social cnyironment which cue the speaker. In the young child, 
Q awareness of the facton which call for one language or another dcvtJopi 

gnMlually over time as the child's social worid expands. Moreover, these 
^j3Ei4 fa«o« emei^ge in order significance as perceived by the child. ITie 

devekymcnt of bilingual behavior is cleariy a socio-linguisnc 

phenomenon in which the chikl learns not only two linguistic systems, but 

also the cirtumsiances in which to use each. 

Speakers alter language in various ways in relation to the particular 
soaal circumstances at the moment of speech. Such alterations arc fairly 
consLstcnt .-nd allow us to posit, therefore, the existence of speech styles or 
registers. Bilingual speakers have an additional option - that of switching 
codes in addition to shifting styles within each code. Bilingual speakers can 
switch from one language to another in addition to modifying styles in the 
same manner as mt^nolingual speakers switch language styles. 

Just as styles in language are ^.cnsif ivc rcsp<^nses to varying factors in the 
social context, so tot, is cods: switching. Upg.,afie choice in the speech of 
bilmguaU ui not arbitrary nor erratic behavior, but directly related to 
^ identinablc social factors. Most socio'inguistic research examining this 
^ mterrelationship, however, has focused on adult speakers. We know less 
^ abt)ut hi>w such linguistic and social competence develops over time within 
the bilingual speaker. 

1 ^ This paper therefore, invehtigales three aspects of devehiping 
Nlingualism: 1) code .switching as integral to all bilingual behavior, with 
empha.sis on its early acquisition; 2) identirication of stKial factors which 
iniluence the child's ability to diflcrentiaie languages and to make 
appropriate choices; and 3) hierarchical organization of social factors, based 
on their order or emergence and relative impact in affecting language choice. 
These issues are di.scu.ssed in light of data compiled during a longitudinal 
ERJC^^ over a ten year period of two chlUlren-Marii) ..ml 
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Carla-raised bilingually in Spanish and English. 
Bilingual Behavior is Code Switching Behavior 

From the many auempts to examine bilingualism, including an extensive 
work by Baetens-Beardsmore (1^^), one principle stands out: A minimal 
condition for bilingual behavior is the ability to code switch* that is, to be able 
to distinguish and use one linguistic set apart from another, at different 
moments in time, and as appropriate to the circumstance. In other words, 
the speaker must be able to operate within monolingual constraints at times, 
even though there may be long interludes of language mixing. Dual language 
inputs into the child's repertoire d(Ks not of itself constitute btlingualism, 
until the child becomes aware that they are differentiated sets. The AB 
language user (as opposed to the A-B user), who never separates language A 
from language B in a differentiated manner • at the appropriate moment as 
defined by the context * theoretically is not a functioning bilingual. To 
underscore this point, it is noted that bilingual "profiles'* in common use, 
always include language alternation among the various criteria for 
consideration. 



Aspects of a Bilingual Profile 



A list of aspect that Influence language choice must include the 
following: 

- number of languages used 

- types of languages used (i.e., their linguistic rclaiton) 

- function (i.e., the conditions of learning and language use) 

- degree of proficiency in each language and in the various 
skill areas (comprehension, speaking, reading, writing) 

- alternation (i.e., patterns and degree of code sNvitching) 

- interaction (i.e., the ways the languages affect each other 
interference and transference) 

Bilinguattsm as a phenomenon, then, presumes, an ability to switch 
codes; conversely, code switching presumes the existence of at least two (hut 
possibly more) languages. A second condition implicit in bilingual ability is 
awareness of the social conditions which determine the .selection of one or 
the other code, and therefore req ures speakers to make choices. Most 
i^pj^^hildren simultaneously exposed to two languages from birth demonstrate 
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Ihcsc abilities early on. For example, Mario - one of ihe children examined 
in this study - displayed active use of Spanish at 1;4, and English at 2;6. From 
the onset of the second tongue, he faced the challenge of sorting linguistic 
sets. In each situation - as with all children exposed to two or more 
languages - be was required lo r«:*,kc the right language choice - given the 
persons, the time and place of the speech event. Although this seems an 
inordinate task for very young children, mixing of codes • in this case, Spanish 
and English, limited as they were at this stage of development - occurred for 
only a very brief period of time. 

The Development of Code Switching Patterns 



Signs of switching were observed within a few days after the child's first 
utterances in English which occurred while visiting grandparents and other 
relatives. During that visit Mario acquired many new lexical items and 
almost immediately began to sort them into sets - one for use with parents, 
the other for use with relatives. The circumstances were clearly delineated - 
of the ten to twelve people with whom the child interacted, some used one 
lexical variant, others used another. In this early incident, appropriate code 
choice was sensitive primarily to the interlocutor. 

During the next two months the child's world was essentially the home 
and nursery. Al home, Spanish was the medium; at the nursery, it was 
English. Again situations for language u.se were clear, marked this time by 
place (or setting) in addition to intcrlivcutors. During this time of rapid 
language development, some mix ng of codes occurred. However, transfer 
occurred primarily in only one direction - from English to Spanish. At home, 
Mario showed an inclinajion lo draw on words and expressions learned at the 
nursery; on the other hand he displayed no similar inclination to use Spanish 
at the nursery. Utterances the child carried into the home were primarily 
commands, salutations, demonstratives, and various expressive interjections 
common to children his age, such as "unhuh, yuk", and "ouch*. In each 
setting, nonetheless, an element of choice was present. 

During this time of limited language expression, Mario apparently 
utilized linguistic resources available to him from both C4)des, kno-Aing his 
parents understood boih (language transference). However, when the 
situation demaiided it, as at the nursery, he also sht)wcd he was capable of 
constraining himself to only one language without borrivving (avoiding 
interference). An incident at a shopping mall at age 2,9 confi mcd his ability 
to differentiate codes and to make appropriate choices. Wh'lc shopping, he 

^ ^ BEST COPY AVAIUffllE 
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met a ItUle girl wilb whom he used only English, despite his still limited 
proflciency and the fact that he was far more conversant in Spanish. The 
inctdent is also signifjcant because it involved potential variables 
(interlocutors and setting) afTecting language choice, in contrast with the visit 
to relatives cited above, where the setting was constant and the interlocutor 
was the single variable affecting choice. This development may be pictured 
as follows: 



STAGE I (Age 2;6) 



STACJE II (Age 2;8) 




Ilcrlocutor 





Spanish English English 



ERLC 
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The child's increasing awareness of selling as a new variable affecting 
language choice is reflected in Stage II. Public settings almost uniforn^ly 
called for the use of English, whereas the home continued to permit a choice, 
especially when the interlocutor was not the child's caretakers. Beyond 3 o' 
Mario exhibited clear and consistent separation of codes, and intcriocutor 
and settmg H^ured as the primary determinants in their selection. 

As the child's world expanded, including his interaction with other 
individuals under still different circumstances, additional factors complicated 
the child s selection beyond those developments of Stage II. Sociolinguistic 
studies have identified some common variables which affect code switching in 
adults, participants or interlocutors, setting, topic of discourse, the form 
of communication, and the function or norm of the interaction (Ervin-Tripp 
1973). But by 5;0, factors affecting the choice of both children under study 
were still relatively few. Interlocutor and selling were clearly early 
determinants; however, many attributes of the interlocutors (e.g.. factors such 
as age, sex and occupation) were not significant to she child for these to 
become determinants as yet. Two aspects of interlocutors, however were- 
physical characteristics and the degree of language proficiency exhibited by 
the other speaker. By age ten, all of the variables cited above (and a)mmon 
for adults) prevailed, wiih one notable exception: topic. This variable 
usually cited as one influencing code switching in adult bilinguals sliil had no 
VLsible effectt on the children s language selection until nearly the tenth year. 
As Mario and Carla's language developed along with their knowledge about 
increasingly speciali/ed areas of conversation (greatly influenced through 
education solely in English), topical switches became more common In fact 
It became increasingly artificial, for example, to discuss naturally in Spanish a 
topic such as the Industrial Revolution in England and France since this was 
not the language through which the issue had l>ce.i intriuluced. And parental 
cohorts to constrain the children to review schoolwork about the Industrial 
Revoluiion in their home language prot'uccd extraordinary amounts of 
interference and considerable frustration. 

Social Determinants and Language Choice 

A review i,r .speech acts in the children's diaries reveals the folhming 
variables affecting l.mguage choice as signific.-.nl during the first ten )ear.s- 
partiui>ant. setting, fimciion. ihc fi)rm of the act it.sclf and topic Ii is 
probable that this cmcrgcni order reflects their degree of importance to the 
children. Moreover, each variable, became increasingly complex (with 
sid>.variablcs) as additional aspects became relevant to the children. The 
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following list descj-ibes the sub*variables in each major variable. 

1. The partic]pant(s) (ix., olher persons engaged in the speech 
event): 

a) whether known to the duld or not; 

b) whether the interlocutor "looked" Spanish-speaking or not 
(as percei^ by the child); 

c) whether an intimate or non-intimate associate of the 
chUd; 

d) the degree of comprehension and fluency with which the 
person used the code; 

e) bis or her role, in relation to the child (e.g., 
caretaker, babysitter^ nursery attendant); 

f) the languages known and used by the participants (ix., 
whether an English or Spanish monolingual or a Spanish- 
Ei^lish bilii^ual); 

g) the verbal behavior of the interlocutor (whether he or she 
maintained use ^f one code or exhibited mixing or 
switching behavior); 

h) the accent and fiativencss or non-nalivcncss of the 
speaker; and 

t) audience (i.e., other persons present). 

2. The setting: 

a) whether the event took place in a predominantly Spanish 
speaking locale (e.g., Bolivia, Mexico), or not; 

b) if an En^ish-spcaking setting, whether the event occurred 
in the home or in a public location; and 

c) whether the gathering was of obvious Spanish-speakers 
(regardless of locale). 

3. Function (i.e,^ the purpiise and/or intended i)Uicome of the 
event): 

a) whether the purpose of the speech act was ''norrnar 
communication and exchange of infurmalion (i.e.» unmarked 
verbal behavior); or 
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b) 10 shock, amuse, or surpriM; ihe parlicipanis; or 

c to underscore, rcplicale. or emphasize a previous stalcmem; 

e) sclf-exprcssion or private speech (the child to sclH- or 

f) lo exclude or include olhers; or 

g) to convey insistence, severity, or a command. 



^ fmr.h'f ■' **;'^.""^^ec couched in a special form as distinct 
from that used m normal conversation), such as: 

a) play. 

b) quoting, or citing a quotation; 

c) rolcplay. 

d) storytelling; 

e) songs; 
0 jokes. 
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5. Topic (i.e.. the content or subject of the conversation), such 

II) «jH:ricnces had primarily through a particular language; 
b) often technical or specialized areas of discussion 

language he or she spoke were known the chil.lu r . • ^ .^"'^ 
f u liii .t,..i c I . s code choice was obviouslv 

fauhtated. Examples abound in the children's diaries or unequivocal uL .^ 

were pasc„, Maru, cmMMtnlly maJo appropriate language choias uiih 
.I„f„ 1 ""T, """""" """"Sh""' '"^ *4 frtm ^ragc „ 
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Analysis of the Social Determinants 

An anal)^ of social variables afTccting Mario's choice of code at age 
5;0 is partially caplurcd in the chart which follows. Taking ihc two initial 
determinants of interlocutor and setting; and only limited subvariablcs of 
each; ibe chart that follows depias the interrelationship of these pertinent 
variables and iheir effects on language choice. The chart is based on actual 
data reflecting lan^iage selections the child made in the presence of each 
cluster of variables. In a sense, the chart may also be viewed as a predictive 
scheme capturing the child's expectations governing language use based on 
combinations of variables (i.e., his sociaMinguislic competence). The chart 
does ncA account for 'marked' speech * verbal behavior not considered 
normal for a situation, such as acts involving surprise* shock, amusement, and 
the like; nor occasions >i^en the child recounted previous linguistic 
experiences (such as a song, joke or quotation), generally preserved in the 
original language. See CHART 1 in the appendices. 

This scheme remained substantially unchanged almost tilt age ten, 
exce|H for reflnements brought about by increasing awareness of other 
attributes pertinent to both interlocutors and setting. As the children develop 
" expanding social contacts, changing in their roles, and moving toward 
adulthood • the interplay between social factors and linguistic expression 
responds with increasing complexity. Further social changes most certainly 
will continue to affect future language choices and use. 

From the earliest moments, switching behavior was patterned. A clear 
link developed between ^ial factors and language choice, and continued 
despite increasing variables, far loo complex to capture now in a single chart. 
Grasping the interrelationship of variables and choice in the relative 
simplicity of a child's scheme, helps us to undei stand how MH:ial factors and 
choice are interrelated. 

Aside from depicting the patterning of language choice in the spi!ccb ol 
a bilingual, the framework depicted was further validated by the fact that the 
child normally exhibited a demonitrable reaction when the language used m 
a given situation was other than what he perceived as normal. On such 
occasions, he usually made explicit comments abjut his t>bscrvalton.s or 
expresr^d surprise if he considered the language used inappropriate or 
unant jpated for the circumstances. 

Mario adhered so strictly to such a scheme, that he literally behaved as 
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though he were a guardian of ihe Spanish language, reminding and 
somelimcs chid.ng other family members when ihcy spoke English ra.her 
lhan Spanish. He reacted even u, the use of single word utterances made in 
Engl«h^ For example, one day as his father approached the family waiting on 
the curb, he rolled down the car window and greeted them with- "Hi'- 
Mario's immediate retort was: Habia espanol!" (Speak Spanish!) Although 
said in jest, it demonstrated that any -inappropriate" switch to English no 
matter how slight seldom escaped the child's attention. On another occasion, 
while at the breakfast table, Mario (10;1) and his sister (6;0). both noticed 
their father speaking English to their mother. Both children protested while 
Caria added: "No hables en ingles a mama! (Don't speak English lo 
mama!) Y yo le pego para que hable espanol!" (And I spank him so he 
Speaks Spanish!), was added jokingly. 

The tardy emergence of topic as a determinant of code switching 
behavior is indeed surprising, especially since it is so commonly cited in 
sociolinguisiic reports of the speech of adult bilinguals (Ervin-Tripp 1973) 
This IS not to say that topic had no other effects upon the child's speech For 
example, topic was seen as relevant in analysis of the child's interference and 
transference. Linguistic borrowings clearly increased or decreased in 
accordance with specific topics of conversation. To counteract interference 
the parents of the children under study attempted to compliment their' 
monolingual education by pri,viding ihcm with Spanish textbooks used in 
Bolivian schools, given the fact that no bilingual program was available in the 
area where they resided. Parallel instruction in some subjects undoubtedly 
helped them to become almost as capable of dealing with mathematics 
reading and other content areas in Spanish as in English. But as their 
education continued exclu.sively in English, it became increasingly apparent 
that language development in English would eventually overtake Spanish in 
numerous topical areas, causing increasing code switching and In^rroNving by 



Some Patterns uf Language Use 



Thus far the focus has been on the development of bilingu„. behavior 
and the effects of stKial context on language choice. At this poim there will 
be an attampi to capture various patterns of language use. ranging from 
monolingual speech lo bilingual code switching, and various inlerlanguage 
Pimibilities. Utting XI and X2 stand for two bilingual speakers of the same 
two languages A and B, YI and Y2 represent two mom.lingual speakers of 
cvir- ^' P^''^'^"'^^ depict simply some of the mi)si 
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Langua^ Use Patterns 



a. 




(monolingual u&e/&ingle language input) 




YHB-IV2 




b. 




(moDoUngual use/dual language sources) 


c 




(compound bilingual language use) 


d 




(coordinate bilingual language use) 


c. 




(language alternation or code switching) 


f. 


X »»»B »Y 


(language interference) 


g- 




(language transference/language mixing) 


h. 


XHA&B— »a 


(monolingual use and occasional transfer) 


i. 




(do common language 



A brief explanation will help to interpret this chart. In (a), for example, 
bilingual XI is speaking A with bilingual X2, while monolingual Yl is 
speaking B with monolingual Y2, In (b), XJ is using a single code, although 
derived from dual inputs, A and B. Theoretically, this behavior is still 
monolingual * use of a single code, albeit derived from two sources - in that 
the speaker demonstrates no capacity to differentiate A from B, hence the 
individual is monolingual even though (^)server$ will recc^ni/e that the code 
spoken is derived from two different languages. In (c), XI is functioning as a 
compound bilingual in that the speaker opera tes primarily through a base 
language, like A, to be able to communicate n the second language, B. In 
contrast, example (d) rcflccls the functioning of a coordinate bilingual who 
typically operates with speakers of either language directly in each of the 
languages involved. Example (c) depicts bilingual speakers who share the 
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■arrying over elements from one kiguage lo the other These ar. il,. 
Interns depicted i, b«h (0 and (g). Al.^Sugh the patted ap^ir,i« 
he a fcal vanan, u, these ca«s U the interloeutor In otheJ^rS 
tte nter ocuto, shares the same two languages - as i. (g) . au«.g res2 ^ 

interferenee. possib,, ^J^sT^^^Z:! -^l^J^^^'Zl 
probably best t«>ifies a speaker Huent in A. with liaihTproikren^ta^ a 
second language, B. While attempting to SDcaL B .„ v ''™'""'>"» » 
reverts to native tongue A, but toS IXt Vd^'s^'.^Trtt 
anguage. Example (h) exemplines two speakers, XI ,^h^te,a 
sh,re the same two languages, A and B. Their eommuniSonln L c^ 
proceeds primarily in a base language, A, with only occasion^^erieoTo^ 

mdmduaU come together with no common tongue. 

All of these examples may characterize language use Dan,.™. „f 

ind mduals. Tl,c l.ngmst.c and social competences which govern these 
patterns of language alternation are normal developments in I^Ldua! 
exposed to two or more languages from early childhL. and 1 "^.^ed „ 
Ihcir earliest stages of bilingual development. 

Conclusions 

Salient factors both present and absent which contributed to the 
d.stmct.ve use of cchIcs by the children under study were ( ) a delr and 
consistent model of differentiated code use by parents and others m 
guidance (and usually subtle, insistence on the e/clu'sivrt f a Ig e '.S 
m most instances; (3) distinct environments, each reserved for a dl-rent 
ccHle; (4) m this case study, a. least, the relative isolation of the chUdre^ ^ 
.pamsh-speakers .n an English-speaking mili.u (with no Lgati s" i" 
conM^quences). reinforcing their distinctiveness in a positive way- and /s 
ThT' "T'T'T.^'^ Che heme language with the'Tamil Lit and he 
children s individual identities. Questions like the follo>.^ng al age 8; revea 
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the early link between bnguage and idcnliiy: Tapa, y por que yo naci 
huii^nohablanle?" (Papa, and why was I born a Spanish-speaker?) 

It must be underscored that the children ciied in this particular study 
were fortunate not to have experienced prejudice or other incidents rellecttng 
negative social attitudes against use of their home tongue. Unfortunately, 
this is not always the case for many iHher children raised with a home 
language which is different from that of the mainstream culture. Even a 
single negative incident can sometimes seriously affect the child's disposition 
against use of the home language in the presence of others, and seriously 
tnmcate bilingual development. 

Code swiicbing patterns of adult bilinguals are formed owr a life lime, 
but this a>mpeience often has its origins in infancy. Heacc, code switching, 
as with other aspects of language acquisition, must be viewed 
developmentally by tracking its earliest appearances in child speech. 
Significant stages in language recognition, dilTcrentiation and bilingual 
development (based on Mario's diary) are summarized m chart 2 as an 
example of this proc»^ although details will obviously vary from speaker to 
speaker; 



Cnart 2 

Stages in language recognition, diflferentiution 
and bilingual development 



Age Event 



Observation 



0;11 Recognition (Spanish) 



First Signs of recognition of 
some words. 



1;4 Rrst words (Spanish) 
1;8 Sound reproduction 



2;6 First words (English) 
2;7 Mixing 



(Spanish) 
1;10 Differentiation 
(Spanish) 



2;8 Separation 



First active use of a few wiuds 
Recognition of Spanish sounds 
with attempts to reproduce them. 
Differentiation of Spanish from 
English and other languages 
present in the environment. 
First active use of a few words. 
Considerable mixing of both 
languages. 

Separation of the two systems in 
speech; comments on the English 
behaviour of others. 
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3;0 Two sysicms 

3;4 Recognition (lialian) 
3;4 Oihcr forms 



3;4 Codc/Conlcx! 
3;8 



3,6 Other Ciidcji 



3;6 Spanish Label 



3;7 AwarcnejkS of other 
languages 



3;« f irM words (Italian) 

3;y tnglish label 

4;1 Melalangu.igc 

4;2 OhscrvcN hiltngualism 



4;2 Acknowledges owd 

hilingualisni 
4;3 Curiosity in others' 
languages 
himself, 
4^0 Use of labels 
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Clear and consistent separation 
Spanish and English, bilingual 
behaviour. 

ReciJgnition of Italian, the third 
'^distinct" cihIc. 
Demonstrates curiosity and 
interest in other forms of 
language (channels) such as 
reading, writing, spelling. 
Demonstrates established 
expectations concerning the use 
of Spanish and English in 
specific contexts. 
Shows curiosity in other 
languages and language play (Pig 
Spanish); imitates the "sound" of 
unfamiliar languages. 
First spontaneous use of the 
label "Spanish* to identify bis 
own language 

Recogni/ts people speak other 
languages beyond Spanish and 
English; iKcasionally fries to 
imitate, rendering acoustic 
impressions. 

First active use of an Italian 

phrase in appropriate context. 

First ase of a label to describe 

the English language. 

First use of metalanguage to 

explore and expand his linguistic 

knowledge (asks fur translations, 

Spanish-English), 

Comments on Nlngual behaviour; 

shows interest in the languages 

people speak. 

Comments on his own bilingualism 
(^Yt) hablo dosVI speak two). 
Asks what language others sfK-ak 
yshcn he can not deduce this fi)r 

Fairly CiJnsistent use of labels 
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4;9 Receplive use of Italian 



S;S Commenis on own 
mullilingualtsm 

5;8 linguistic analysis 



5;8 Recognizes ''foreign 
accents* 

6;0 Semantic insights 



6;0 Intensified interest 
in other languages 



73 Identifies source of 
"foreign accents' 



7;5 Judges proficiency of 
non-native speakers 



7;6 Curiosity in 
monoiinguals 

7;!! Recognizes regional 
accents in English 

8;1 Recognizes regional 
accents in Spanish 

8;2 Linguistic judgements 
sharpened 
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to refer to Spanish and English. 
Italian used as the language for 
storytelling; child demonstrates 
comprehension. 

Child comments on his own muiti- 
lingualism*the knowledge of 3 
languages-for the first time. 
Asks questions about specific 
aspects and use of linguistic 
forms. 

Aware of ''foreign accents" and 
identify when speaker is non- 
native of Spanish or English. 
Aware of non-equ'valency of words 
accross languages and multiple 
meanings of some words. 
Interest in other forms of 
communication intensified, and 
persists (Italian, 6;0; Japanese, 
6;7; German, 7;9; Twi and 
Greck,9;6; Aymara and Qucchua, 
10;8). 

Aside from his awareness of 
accents foreign to Spanish and 
English, the child can identify 
when the accent in English is 
attributable to a Spanish- 
sfKakcr, and vice-vcrsa. 
Judges and comments on the 
relative proficiency level of 
non-native speakers pf English or 
Spanisis 

Sho>^ curiosity in monoiinguals 
and their perceptions of 
biltnguals. 

Sensitive to rc^^ional language 
variations of E nglish-speakers. 
Sensitive to regional language 
variations of Spanish-speakers. 
Increasingly capable of making 
judgements about the proficiency 
of non-native speakers (both 
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9;0 Distinguishes some 
Spanish dialects 



9;1 Language intuition 



!0;6 Acquires Bolivian 
rcgionalisnis 



English and Spanish). 
Develops ability not only to 
rccogni/c language variaCions of 
Spanish^speakers, but also notes 
their specific characteristics. 
Shows ability to make guesses as 
to origins of foreign words used 
in Elfish. 

Incorporates Bolivian regtonlisms 
into his own Spanish speech. 



In summary, code-switching (in Mario's case) - the beginning of 
bilingual behavior - was evidenced as early as 2;6 despite a delayed onset of 
English. By 2;8 it was fairly well established and well executed By the end 
of the third year, he demonstrated the ability to make appropriate language 
choices, switching rapidly and naturally from one language to the other. At 
five, he behaved like a normal monolingual child (as perceived by others) - in 
cither of two languages - with the appropriate people, and in the right time 
and place. At 6;3 an amusing incident revealing his keen sensitivity to 
appropriate language use was noted. 

Unassisted, the child is writing a letter in Spanish to his 
grandparenis in Bolivia. At one point he hesitates and asks: 

MARIO (to Papa): A Bolivia sc va en avion? (Will it go lo 

Bolivia by plane?) 
PAPA: Si, por que? (Yes, why?) 

MARIO: Nada. (Nothing) 

He then sclccls an airmaiUtamp to place on the envelope. 
When Papa notices the child sounding out English phonetically 
and writing ''B-O-L-I-F- Y-A** on the envelope. He asks: 

PAPA: Pero por que escribes en ingles? (But 

why are you writing in English?) 

MARIO: Si, ipero el cartcro no sabe cf^panol! (Yes, 

but the mailman doesn't know Spanish!) 

By ten. both Mario and Caria displayed sophisticated code 
switching behavior re&ponsivc tn a great variety of siKial factors of increasing 
0~ portance to the children m accordance with their perspectises. The 
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linguistic and social compcicncc begun in childhood had already developed 
into ihe complex patterned behavior characteristic of bilingual speakers. 

Implications 

Bilingual behavior is paltcmcd behavior, like language itself. 
Although the social factors relevant to each sj^aker may vary from case to 
case, the bilingual child learns early on to discern thme factors which are 
significant for each context, which in turn guide the individual in the 
language selection. And although bilinguals switch or alternate cchIcs, even 
mix, they also know in which instances to make separate linguistic choices, 
no matter how limited their proficiency may be in a second language. 

Families play a critical role in developing the patterns of early bilingual 
behavior and for insuring their continuation, especially as the mainstream 
language becomes more dominan! in the child's life. And although each 
family displays different preferences for language use and the tolerable 
degrees of language separation or mixing, it nonetheless seems clear that 
separate language use - to wme degree, in some ways, and in specific 
moments and contexts • aids language dilTerenliation and bilingual 
development. Continuous muing, on the other hand, may foment passive 
b'dingualism (where the child understands both languages, but chooses 
to speak only one of the languages, normally that of wid'rr communication, 
to the point where fluency may be impaired), or else produce an interlingual 
stage where the child experiences diiTtculty maintaining convcr&alion in 
cither tongue. In the latter case, the mdividual may lag behind monolingual 
peers m both languages (a!^^ed by many teachers who despair with such 
children, dubbing them 'alingual"). 

Obviously there arc no rigid formulas for bilingual dcvclupmcnl, but 
evidence seems to favor maintaining language dislinctivencNS to Mtmc 
odent. Clearly this tentative principle hardly prohibits or ft)fbids using 
both languages as useful or necessary. These insights have special 
unpHcations for bilingual education, for curricular and scheduling dccisiDns. 
as well as for patterns of language use in the classroom. These principles 
also have t-nplications for parents wishing to raise Ihcir children 
bilingually, whether or not there is school supporl for Ihe home language. 
With or without bilingual education (but preferably with), parents can 
raise their children successfully as bilinguals, but it helps if they themselves 
arc clear about their own values and preferences, developing models which 
best support their children through the developmental process. Although 
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